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IOWA NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY Short Course participants (above) help Ed Farber 
of Strobo Research pose a shot. Below, he exhibits lights. (See page 3 for names) 
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OTHER THAN THEIR NEW .. . 
REDIFORM 


REDIFORM DIVISION 


Me. / 


REDIFORM DEALERS NEED NO INTRODUCTION 


NOW— 


today. 


ESTIMATING JOB PRINTING 


All those printing orders can be valued easily, 
quickly, accurately when you use the FRANK- 
LIN PRINTING CATALOGUE, the guide that 
makes you an expert! 

Favorite of estimators everywhere! Get yours 


Sent on 60-day trial without obligation. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143: SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


is FUN! 


A Training Program 
Of Interest 
To lowa Publishers 


To help furnish lowa newspapers with printer-operators, 
the Newspaper Production Laboratory ofters a beginners’ 
training course which includes practical experience in all 
phases of “country shop” printing. 


Trainees in the course in Linecasting Machine Operation 
and Care produce a newspaper of from four to eight pages 
after a few weeks of training. They set all the straight 
matter and heads, cast stereotypes, compose ads, make up 
pages, and feed the cylinder press. 

To help Iowa residents who need money the Iowa Press 
Association newspapers have established a loan fund to 
finance trainees. You may have a man in your shop 
eligible for such a loan. Courses start September 22, 1952, 
February 9, 1953, and June 16, 1953. 

For Full Information, Contact . 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 


THE 


Ownership Changes 


The Roberts Brothers, Louis G., 
foreman, and Raymond, editor, ended 
more than 50 years’ association with 
the Britt News-Tribune when they 
sold to a combine of newsmen from 
Eagle Grove and Des Moines. 

The new corporation, the Britt 
News-Tribune, Inc., will take over 
Sept. 15. Stockholders are John An- 
derson, new editor and manager, who 
worked three years for the Eagle 
Grove Eagle; M. E. Noonan, Jr.; M. B. 
Crabbe, publisher of the Eagle Grove 
Eagle; Don Reid, executive secretary 
of the Iowa Press association. , 

L. G. Roberts became foreman of 
the Britt News in 1900, bought a half 
interest in 1909, became sole owner in 
1913. R. R. Roberts first worked for 
the paper in 1903, left after three 
years, returned in 1914 to form a full 
partnership with his brother. In 1918 
they bought the Britt Tribune and 
merged it with the News. 

Wade Guenther has ended more 
than 31 years’ ownership of the Sa- 
bula Gazette, selling to Bob Fulton of 
Clinton. Fulton also publishes the 
Clinton Town Talk. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Stark of La 
Plata, Mo., have purchased the Lenox 
Time Table from the Kirkpatrick fam- 
ily. The paper has been edited by Bob 
Kirkpatrick since the recent death of 
his father, H. L. Kirkpatrick, who 
had edited the Time Table for eight 
years. 

The Messenger-News of Des Moines 
has been incorporated, stockholders 
being Mr. and Mrs. Byron Edgett, 
who have published the paper for 
three vears, and Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard E, Wetmore, who recently moved 
to Des Moines from Mountain Lake, 
Minn. 

Mr. Edgett and Mr. Wetmore will 
be co-publishers, Mrs. Wetmore will 
be editor and Mrs. Edgett will be ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Wetmore’s 
previous newspaper experience in 
lowa was with the Clayton County 
Register at Elkader. The Messenger- 
News corporation has plans for plant 
expansion in the near future. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Metzger have 
leased the Eldon Forum trom W. E. 
Farrell. 
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Men and Papers Must Be Good 


Ideas for Better Pictures 
Presented at Short Course 


Improved picture coverage for 
weeklies and small dailies in lowa was 
the theme of the fifth photography 
short course held July 24-26 at the 
State University of Towa. 
Photographer-students were urged 
to attain better pictorial presentation 
in their publications by the use of 
more ingenuity, imagination, new 
ideas, better lighting of pictures, adap- 
tation of themes from national maga- 


zines to the local scene. 


Cover Pictures Show 
Short Course Groups 


Pictures on page 1 of this issue 
show two groups of photographers in 
action at the news photography short 
course. Above, Ed Farber of Strobo 
Research is getting nine men posed 
for a demonstration. Farber is in the 
foreground. Others, from left to right, 
are: Maurice Rosen, Davenport Times; 
James Julian, San Diego State college; 
Harley Schroeder, Heiland Research 
corporation; Leslie G. Moeller, SUI 
school of journalism; Carl Franks, 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, president Iowa 
Press Photographers’ association; 
George Johnson, Indianola Record- 
Herald and Tribune; Ron Bliesener, 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette; Harry 
A. Dolphin, Creighton university; 
Charles H. Palmer, Oskaloosa Herald. 

Below: Edward F. Mason, SUT; 
Dolphin, Farber, Rosen. 


Short course director was Prof. Ed- 
ward F. Mason, head of pictorial jour- 
nalism at SUI, chairman was George 
Yates, chief of the photographic staft 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une. 

Short course faculty included Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade magazine; 
Edward Farber, president and engi- 
neer of Strobo Research; John Faber, 
photo press technical representative 
for Eastman Kodak company and past 
vice-president of the National Press 
Photographers association; Don Moh- 
ler of General Electric; Prof. Leslie 
G. Moeller, director of the school of 
journalism at SUI, and Prof. Walter 
A. Steigleman, head of the SUL school 
of journalism editorial sequence, 


43. TAKE EXAMINATIONS 

Forty-three persons of 61 registered 
took either an entrance examination, 
a tinal examination or both. The idea 
of examinations at a short course was 
an innovation suggested by Don Moh- 
ler to see if there could be any mea- 
sure of what people would learn at a 
short course. Mohler is a member of 
the educational committee of the Na- 
tional Press Photographers association. 
took both 


tests, but two persons were omitted 


Twenty-eight persons 


from the computations because they 
apparently overlooked a large section 
of questions in the first test. Of the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Their Responsibility 
Requires High Ideals 


By Donald A. Norberg 

Editor, Monroe County News 
Albia, Iowa — 

There are two subjects on which 
every American is an authority. 

First: Every American knows how 
to raise the neighbors’ children. 

Second: knows 
just exactly how a new spaper should 
be published. 


Every American 


The man on the street mav be con 
fused about the infield fly rule . . . 


“Duke” Norberg gave this talk on 
“The Responsibility of the Commun 
ity Press” at the June convention of 
the National Editorial association in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


he may not understand the marital 
status of Aly Khan... he may won 
der whatever became of Judge Crater 
and Harold Stassen BUT— 

He has no doubts about what he 
would do with those little brats next 
door if he had them for just one day 

. AND— 

He figures if he only had a news- 
paper all his own all hell would pop 
and the world would be saved in a 
hurry. 

In fact, if all the experts on THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS were 
placed end to end they would prob- 
bly reach far enough to bridge the 
space between President Truman and 
the supreme court. 

But let’s not try that today. I've 
been in Washington. I like Buffalo 


better. (Turn to next page) 
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Like the man on the street, I have 
a feeling about the responsibility of 
the press. 

This is it: 

I wish the press would stop accept- 
ing so many responsibilities. 

The press needs to relax... to sit 
back and evolve a philosophy that 
puts first things first . and take a 
brighter, longer view. 

But before I get into that, I want 
you to know how tremendously happy 
and proud I am to have the privilege 
of participating in your convention. 

There could be no finer experience 
for a little old country editor. 

I am associating with the important 
people of my profession. I have the 
opportunity to continue the admira- 
tion I've always had for the sound of 
my own voice. And what's more, it is 
mostly free. All this . . . and heaven, 
too. 

However, I could never have a full 
measure of appreciation for this honor 
unless I shared it with three men 
who stand beside me today. You can- 
not see them, of course—but I feel 
their presence, I want you to meet 
them. 

One of the three is Tom Jeffries. 

Tom Jeffries started working in a 
coal mine when he was nine years old. 
He had to hold his dinner pail high 
with both hands to keep it from 
bumping against the ties of the rail- 
road track as he walked through the 
darkness to his work . . . and through 
the darkness home again. 

Yet... through all the more than 
70 years of his working life . . . there 
was music in his heart—and_ love 
flowed from and to him in endless 
abundance. 

Because Tom Jeffries—in a quiet, 
easy Way—understood and appreciated 
the dignity of man... 

The dignity of every man— 

The man who worked on his knees 
ripping coal from beneath the ground 
... the man who stood in the school 
room teaching children things Tom 
Jeffries would never know . . . and 
the man who sat, in white collar in a 
plush office, being management. 

He saw them all working with him 
for a brighter place in the sun for his 
children and his grandchildren, 

Tom Jeffries was my grandfather 
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and he taught me—just as effectively 

as any preacher—that man is made in 

the image of God and should not only 

be grateful for it... but proud of it. 
° 

The second man whose presence I 
feel beside me is my father. 

When I was a kid in the coal camp 
two newspapers came into our home. 
One was the Chicago Tribune. The 
other was the Appeal to Reason, voice 
of the Socialist party. 

Somewhere between the Tribune 
and the Appeal to Reason, my father 
told me, is the middle ground upon 
which a man should build his social 
and political and economic philoso- 
phy. 

And my father led me to Dickens 

to Hugo to the Psalmist 
David—and to other writers. 

A boy with ambition, he would tell 
me, can read his way out of a coal 
camp. 

And I did. 

I don’t mean to imply that being a 
newspaper writer is any more impor- 
tant than being a good coal miner. 
But newspapering is easier work, and 
it pays better. 

The third man many of you know. 

I went to him, a boy fresh out of 
high school, when the great depres- 
sion was just putting its hooks into 
the country. I told him I wanted very 
much to be a newspaper writer. 

I know—now-that he was having a 
bad time scratching up a payroll for 
the help he already had, without tak- 
ing on more. 

But he talked with me—kindly, en- 


Homecoming Oct. 25 


The annual homecoming coffee 
hour of the school of journalism at 
the State University of Iowa will be 
held Saturday morning, Oct. 25. 

All workers in the fields of mass 
communication, as well as students, 
faculty members, and alumni of the 
school, are invited to meet in the jour- 
nalism offices, East hall, between 9 
a.m. and noon. 

lowa’s homecoming game with Ohio 
State will be played in the afternoon 
of the same day. 


couragingly. And eventually IT wound 
up with a job. 

As a result, I have spent about 20 
years working for one of the great 
newspaper publishers of cur time. And 
in all those years I have not once 
been in trouble . . . professional 
trouble or personal trouble . . . with- 
out feeling the understanding and re- 
assuring arm of Kenneth Baldridge 
around my shoulders. 

He has often disagreed with what I 
have written. He has never failed to 
defend my right to write it. 

His example has enriched all my 
working days and made them 
happy days. 

From Kenneth Baldridge, from my 
father and my grandfather, I have 
learned the American way of life. To 
them I shall be forever grateful—they 
made it possible for me to be a com- 
munity newspaper editor—and I would 
rather be that than anything else in 
the world. 

And for them, as well as for my- 
self, | thank you for the privilege of 
being your guest. 

I said, at the beginning, I feel the 
first responsibility of the press is to 
stop feeling so many responsibilities. 

More and more, as I read the Mon- 
roe County News and other newspa- 
pers, I sympathize with the little girl 
who received a gift—a book. 

She wrote this thank you note to 
the giver: 

Thank you very much for the 
book about penguins. It is more 
about penguins than 
wanted to know. 

The newspapers I've been reading 
have been telling me more than I 


I really 


want to know about far more things 
than penguins. 

They scare hell out of me about 
everything from my waistline to my 
taxes. 

They tell me things about Ingrid 
Bergman’s family that are none of my 
business. 

They give me the thrilling news of 
what a sex killer ate for breakfast 
and—quite ethically, of course—omit 
the brand name of the cereal. 

They inform me, quite authorita- 
tively, that Ike will win . . . or won't 
win... that Stevenson will be draft- 
ed—or will be deferred until the Taft 
convention votes are harvested. 
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On page one they make the mouth- 
ings of Senator Joseph McCarthy 
sound quite impressive—and on the 
editorial pages they cut me in on the 
fact that McCarthy talks a great deal 
without saying much. 

AnD I GET THE IMPRESSION THEY 
ARE TRYING TO PUSH ME—THROUGH 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REFORMS—TO- 
WARD THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS I 
FEEL CAN BE SOLVED ONLY THROUGH 
MORAL REFORMS. 

So, if you'll stay with me for just a 


few minutes more, I want to preach. 

But—first—let’s take a look at my 
newspaper and my home town. 

I'm not sure the Monroe County 
News is an average community news- 
paper. I rather doubt that it is. 

You see, the Monroe County News 
—if you'll pardon the expression—is a 
D-E-M-O-C-R-A-T-I-C newspaper . . . 
published, of all places, in Iowa. 

I doubt if I am an average editor. 
Because in Iowa you just don’t find 
Democratic editors hanging from every 
tree—although a lot of folks think 
that would be a pretty good idea. 

It is fun, but not always easy, to 
be the Democratic editor of a Demo- 
cratic newspaper in Iowa, 

But, though the trials and tribula- 
tions may pile up rapidly, they fade 
away for me when . . . after the paper 
is off the press . . . I watch the happy 
carrier girls go bouncing away on 
their rounds—all wrapped up in mink 
coats and looking very jaunty in their 
coonskin caps. 

And, every four years, I have the 
satisfaction of watching my neighbors 
help elect a Democrat president—anp 
THEN PROMPTLY PUT HIM IN HIS PLACE 
by electing at the same time eight 
stand-pat Republican congressmen 
who line up far to the right of Her- 
bert Hoover. 

So, the News and its editor may 
not be average. 

But I think our town—Albia—is an 
average American community, even 
though it is located in what Senator 
Tobey refers to as the hinterlands. 

Albia—believe me—is just about as 
hinter as you can go. You'll get an 
idea of how hinter it really is when | 
tell you Senator Kefauver has never 
been there. 

° 
Now, as the News and I sit back 


there in Albia . and relax... and 
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try to evolve a more vital and effec- 
tive philosophy of responsibility 
what is it we want to achieve? 

It is simply the projection, into 
community life, of what John Foster 
Dulles says we have to project into 
world relationships—A RENEWED DEDI- 
CATION TO THE RIGHTEOUSNESS THAT 
IS ROOTED IN 
MENTS 


THE 
THE 


TEN COMMAND- 


AND SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. 

(I am not quoting Mr. Dulles di- 
rectly. That's simply my own sum- 
mary of his public statements. ) 

Perhaps the News and I must work 
harder, and longer, in preparation for 
that great task than you and your 
newspapers. Perhaps you are already 
equipped—already on the way—I don't 
know. 

I do know this—only the little news- 
papers, the little community news- 
papers—can do this big job. 

Like the big press, we can reach 
the eyes and the minds of men. But 
we have this further advantage: 

Living close to them . . . living and 
working with them and their families 
day after day . we have the best 
opportunity to reach their hearts. 

And, in the final analysis, this 
Christian Democracy will sink or swim 
on what is in the hearts of men. 

IF THESE ARE, as 
TIMES WHICH TRY MEN'S SOULS—DO 
WE NOT HAVE TO STRENGTHEN THE 
SOULS IN ORDER TO SUCCESSFULLY 
MEET THE CHALLENGE? 


everyone says, 


But—you say—you're trying to mix 
the community press and _ religion, 
and that’s a dead sure field for con- 
troversy. 

And I say: Look here— 

I know many Methodists who prac- 
tice Methodism many Catholics 
who practice Catholicism many 
Jews who practice Judaism. So do you. 

And we both know THEY ARE THE 


PEOPLE BEST FITTED TO PRACTICE THE 
WILL 
LEAD TO PEACE AND GOOD WILL AMONG 


KIND OF AMERICANISM THAT 
ALL MEN, EVERYWHERE, 

The only important controversy in 
religion is the battle between good 
and evil. There are no disputes be- 
tween faiths and denominations con- 
cerning the fundamental ethics which 
create and maintain human dignity, 
human decency, and the will to serve. 

Believe me—I don’t want the com- 
munity press to live in a Pollyanna 
world. 

I want it to function in the world 
that is... 

But | WANT IT TO HAVE ITS SIGHTS 


a world of realism. 


ON THE WORLD THAT CAN BE. 

A newspaper that is loved . . . as 
you and I love our newspapers . . . is 
much like a man. 

A man can begin each day with the 
knowledge that—within  himself—he 
has the power to be better than he is. 

So can a newspaper. 

Together they represent a potenti- 
ally terrific team. 

(Turn to next page) 


tory. It’s free. 


Free bask can speed your 


LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


Your long distance calls will go 
through faster — often twice as 
fast — if you give the long dis- 
tance operator the out-of-town 
number you want. To help you 
keep out-of-town numbers handy, 
use this personal telephone direc- 
Ask for your 
copy at the telephone office. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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The community newspaper has long 
been the good and great friend of 
education. We spend time, and 
money, and much effort in promoting 
our schools, We steadily pressure our 
boards of education for improvements 
in physical facilities and in teaching 
personnel and methods. 

The community newspaper has long 
been the good and great friend of the 
home. We push constantly for the 
progressive steps that will make our 
towns happy and healthy places in 
which to live and work and play and 
GROW OUR PRINCIPAL CROPS~—BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 

The community newspaper has long 
been the good and great friend of 
local government. Being the governed 
—and always close to those who gov- 
ern—we have succeeded in building a 
better understanding between the two 
groups than is achieved by state gov- 
ernment with its citizens or federal 
government with its citizens. 

But I fear we have, in a measure, 
missed the boat in becoming a similar 
good and great friend of the church. 

Sure enough, we pass the word 
around at Easter time and Christmas 
time that church is a pretty good 
deal. But everyone thinks so—at Eas- 
ter time and Christmas time. 

We carry an announcement, every 
week, that the Ladies Aid society of 
the Baptist church will meet Friday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

It has always met Friday afternoon 
at 2 o'clock . . . because Monday: is 
wash day . . . Tuesday is ironing day 
.. . Wednesday is the day the presi- 
dent of the society calls on her Aunt 
Emma and Thursday is the day 
the Happy Hour Birthday club has its 
get-together, That leaves only Satur- 
day... and no organization in its 
right mind has Saturday meetings. 

The Ladies Aid Society Has To 
MEET ON Frtpay ar Two. O'CLOCK 
and the fact hasn't been news for at 
least 50 vears. 

There's no point in kidding our- 
selves- we make most of the news 
that appears in our newspapers each 
week. Not enough happens at the 
community level to fill column after 
column with reports on local happen- 
ings. 

As a result-we build up the stories 
which do develop. That procedure 
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contradicts the brevity emphasized in 
journalism schools—but at the same 
time it brings about the most compre- 
hensive job of news reporting being 
done in America. 

We dig a little deeper for human 
interest—and as a result become more 
familiar with humanity. 

We make big wheels out of little 
wheels—and there's nothing wrong in 
that, either. Many a man has improv- 
ed himself trying to live up to the 
words an editor or reporter put into 
his mouth for him to read and admire. 

What I’m getting at is that we need 
to give the church—and its represen- 
tatives—the same full treatment we 
give the school, the home, the farm 
and the family-size factory in our 
midst. 

The same full treatment we give 
the city council, the school board, 
the board of supervisors, the cham- 
ber of commerce, miscellaneous poli- 
ticians and the local boy who made 
good in the state capital. 

BECAUSE IF WE WANT TO GET THE 
BENEFITS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN 
LirE—and through the 
community into the nation and the 
world—WE MUST DO A BETTER JOB OF 


COMMUNITY 


LEE 


Newspaper Week 


Speakers Available 


Members of the State University 
of Towa journalism faculty will be 
available for talks during National 
Newspaper Week, October 1-8. All 
inquiries for speakers will be gladly 
received at the school of journalism 
office. 

SUI’s further contribution is a car- 
toon, by Frank Interlandi, Towa sen- 
ior, which has been chosen for na- 
tion-wide distribution during newspa- 
per week. This will be the fourth year 
that a cartoon drawn by a Daily lowan 
artist has been chosen for use during 
the week. 

This year’s cartoon carries out the 
theme for this year’s National News- 
paper Week, “Your Right to Know 

.. A Constitutional Guarantee.” 

National Newspaper Week is spon- 
sored by Newspaper Association Man- 
agers, Ine. 


USING THEM OURSELVES and do a bet- 
ter job of PUBLICIZING THE SOURCE 
for all of our neighbors. 

° ° 

Quote the pastors on problems of 
community and national interest. 
Theyre among the best-read, best-in- 
formed and best-thinking men in any 
town. 

Give some consistent news cover- 
age to their sermons—in the same man- 
ner we cover speeches delivered at 
farm bureau meetings, and American 
Legion and Women’s club and Boy 
Scout meetings. 

I know of no reason why newspaper 
writers shouldn't work a little on Sun- 
days. I've seldom found one—includ- 
ing this one—very anxious to work on 
Saturdays. 

Chances are 10 to 1 that men and 
women who head up the principal 
civic groups also are lay leaders in 
their respective churches. Look for 
opportunities to identify them that 
way —the church jobs actually are the 
most important community assign- 
ments they have. 

The gate is wide open, too, for in- 
teresting and informative pictures. 

In our town a Negro youth was or- 
dained as a Catholic priest. The pas- 
tor of the church gave the News per- 
mission to make a picture story. 

The results were good to look upon 
—because our Catholic churches are 
indeed beautiful and the ceremonies 
are impressive. 

But—more important—our readers 
could FEEL those pictures. 

They learned once again from them 
—far more forcefully than one can 
learn from words—that color lines are 
drawn by men... not by God. 

Most of us live and work in geo- 
graphically small units. And, despite 
the hard work and high hopes of our 
chambers of commerce, few of us will 
be reporting very soon that our city 
councils have found it necessary to 
lengthen and widen the city limits. 

° 

Once upon a_ time there was a 
teacher who constantly gave his stu- 
dents words of wisdom. In his lectures 
he referred quite often to the garden 
in which he sat to do his thinking. 

The students conchided it must be 
quite a wonderful garden. They asked 
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if they might see it. And the teacher 
took them there. 
The first reaction was one of dis- 


appointment. 

“It is not very long,” one student 
commented. 

“It is not very wide,” another 
added. 

The great teacher smiled. “No,” 


he agreed, “it is not very long. And 
it is not very wide. BuT LOOK UP . . 
LOOK UP AND SEE HOW HIGH IT Is.” 

Our newspapers, our home towns 
may have reached their maximum po- 
tential in physical expansion. 

BuT WE CAN ALWAYS LOOK UP— 
AND GROW IN THAT DIRECTION. 

° 

Our nation today faces problems 
that are primarily economic, and must 
be attacked through the proper man- 
agement of goods and money. 

We face problems that are funda- 
mentally social in nature, and must be 
tackled through social means. 

We have difficulties that are politi- 
cal, and all citizens—Republicans and 
Democrats—must wade into them with 
the weapons of politics. 

But... WRAPPED UP IN ALL THESE 
PROBLEMS . . 

In every field the press has the re- 
sponsibility to inform, to analyze, to 


. ARE SPIRITUAL FACTORS. 


praise and to criticize. 

I believe the first responsibility 
simmers down to this: 

If we are to achieve the greatness 
that can be achieved by men and 
newspapers of good will... MEN AND 
NEWSPAPERS MUST, first of all, HAVE 
THE WILL TO BE GOopb. 


Attend Convention 

Erwin D. Sais, editorial writer, and 
Amil Youngblade, photoengraver, both 
of the Sioux City Journal, were dele- 
gates to the Republican national con- 
vention in Chicago. 


Copyrighted Newspaper 
Starting in mid-July, every issue of 
the Harlan News-Advertiser has been 
copyrighted, with two copies each 
week filed in the library of congress. 


Newspapers are not dead, but 
many are either afraid or asleep. 
—“Along the Banks of the Nishna” by 
W. D. 


Evening Sentinel. 


Archie in the Shenandoah 


Personnel Changes 
On Newspapers 


Will Lyon has retired after 52 
years’ service as printer at the Jeffer- 
son Bee. 

LeRoy Moe of San Diego, has join- 
ed the staff of the Lake Mills Graphic. 

Judy Heiserman is new bookkeeper 
and Arlene King is new news editor 
for the Bulletin-Journal at Independ- 
ence. Miss King is a graduate of the 
school of journalism at the State Uni- 
versity of Towa. 

Robert A. Kennelly has joined the 
staff of the Odebolt Chronicle for the 
summer. Kennelly has a Ph.D. from 
the State University of Iowa, will be 
assistant professor of geography at 
Long Beach State college in California 
this fall. 


Toronto correspondent of the Wheat- 


Edwards has resigned as 
land Gazette after serving in that ca 
pacity for 60 years. 

Louis Derr, Jr., has ended 11% 
years’ service as typesetter, advertis 
ing manager, make-up man, and press- 
man at the Battle Creek Times. 

Roger Olson, graduate of Macales- 
ter college, St. Paul, is new state 
editor, and Calvin Lambert, graduate 
of the State University of Iowa, is 
new advertising salesman for the Oel- 
wein Daily Register. 

Juanita Jones has resigned her sec- 
retarial position with the Cedar Rapids 
Tribune. 

Jean Arbogast has replaced her sis 
ter, Anne, as bookkeeper for the Web 
ster City Freeman-Journal. Harold 
Kechley of Beatrice, Neb., has been 
named circulation manager to replace 
Hobart Williams. 

Keith C. Sutherland of Des Moines, 
has been appointed city editor of the 
Audubon Advocate-Republican. He is 
a Drake university graduate, U. S. 
navy World War 


married, and has been editor of the 


veteran of Two, 
house organ of the Roto-Rooter corpo 
ration in Des Moines. 

Karl C. Von 
named vice president and Robert Mc 


Lackum has been 
Coy has been named secretary-treas- 
urer of the W. H. Hartman company, 
which publishes the Waterloo Courier 

DeEtta 


Brownfield) of Fonda has 
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been employed at the Anita Tribune 
during the summer vacation. 

The Pella Chronicle has employed 
Bob Bailey of Oskaloosa in the Chron- 
icle advertising department. He is a 
veraduate of Drake university, veteran 
of World War Two and Korea, mar 
ried and father of two children. Pro- 
fessional experience includes work 
with the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and Oskaloosa Herald. 

Beverly Cronk of Bloomfield and 
Arlen Carroll of Middletown are sum 
members of the Davis 
Bloomfield. 
Miss Cronk is a student at Cornell 


mer staff 
County Republican at 


college and Carroll is a student. at 
lowa State college at Ames. 

Blair Shaffer, printer-operator, has 
left the employ of the Mediapolis 
New Era. Publisher Walden Smith, 
who also teaches school, is now “full 
time” at the New Era 

Philip E. 
news, advertising and sports staffs of 
the Adams 


Gauthier has joined the 


County Free Press at 


Corning. He is an army veteran of 
World War Two, married, and for a 
vear and one half was director of the 
news bureau of Creighton University 
in Omaha. He is a graduate of Creigh- 
ton. 


Cruising Editor 

Mark E. Cramer, editor and pub 
lisher of the Denison Review, recently 
returned from a cruise to Hawaii 
aboard the U. 


rier Sicily. Cramer was one of 15 


S. navy’s aircraft car- 


midwest business men to make the 
trip. The return was by navy flying 
boat. 


Glad To Get News 

The Eagle Grove Eagle assures its 
readers that it is just as glad to get 
news from parents about activities of 
sons in service or at college as to get 
about the 


daughters’ activities from an armed 


news releases sons or 


force or college press agency. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Many responsible buyers are looking to us 
for profitable weekly and daily opportuni- 
ties. Your listing will be treated confident- 


ially 
HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Ia. 
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Paragraphically Speaking 


By Ralph Shannon 


President, lowa Press Association 


Workers in an Towa Newspaper 
shop were perplexed beyond words 
the other day when they came up 
with nine made-up pages for an eight- 
page run. There are times in nearly 
every shop, though, when a spare 
would come in handy. 


000 


Henry Africa of the Linotype school 
at Iowa City says too much emphasis 
is placed upon speed. Teach the stu- 
dent accuracy, he says, and speed 
will come later. We know the wisdom 
of Henry’s words. We have a young 
lady in our own operator group, a 
former pupil at the school, who thinks 
it’s disgraceful to turn out five mis- 
takes in 100 lines. 

000 


If all the newspapers in the United 
States would send a sample copy to 
Pravda, we might impress upon Joe 
Stalin’s editors that the publishing 
pretty well in “a 
decadent capitalistic society.” 


000 


business thrives 


Our old friend, the clearance sale, 
is with us again. During the era of 
merchandise shortages it left) town. 
Now inventories must be reduced to 
make room for fresh goods, and pub- 
lishers are hearing once more the 
pleasing request, “Save a page for me 
next Wednesday.” 


000 


It's an old test, but still good: 
When the free-publicity seeker wants 
it worse than you do, it’s advertising. 
When you want it worse than he does, 
it's news. 

000 


In every newspaper plant there is 
an eternal contest going on. It is the 
contest between the things that must 
be done and the things that merely 
should be done. The must stuff gets 
preferential treatment. The should-be- 
done jobs usually get the brush-off. 
Routine leads us around by the ear 
and allows us little time for construc- 
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tive promotion. There’s a six-cvlinder 
word for it—procrastination. 
000 
I saw an old Washington hand 
press recently and thrilled at the pro- 
gress we've made in the printing 
field. Now I learn of new types of 
machinery to come, and the thrill sub- 
sides. Better save your present equip- 
ment. It may all be in a museum some 
day. 
000 
If you are going to have a hobby, 
youll be playing it smart to find one 
that ties in nicely with your business. 
Carl Sexauer of the Ogden Reporter 
is my candidate for the outstanding 
Iowa example. He has gone in for 
photography on a_cost-plus  basis— 
plus a nice profit, that is, also plus 
the fun. 
000 
Are you ready to die? That sounds 
like a pretty personal question, but it 
is asked in a purely legal sense. Rea- 
son for mentioning the matter is the 
experience of an estimable lady who 
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recently lost her husband as a result 
of a highway accident. He had been 
succesful in business but he died inte- 
state, as the lawyers say, which means 
he had no will. The major share of 
that estate, | am quite certain, was 
intended for the widow but in the due 
processes of law she is now forced to 
liquidate the estate in order to pay off 
the other heirs. Newspaper publishers 
have been known to be careless about 
this, too. From a strictly legal stand- 
point such publishers are not prepar- 
ed to die. 
000 
The late Alex R. Miller, for many 
years publisher of the Washington 
(Iowa) Democrat, had a_ favorite 
story about the legal entanglements 
we get into sometimes. It had to do 
with a young Iowa farmer who con- 
fided in a friend that his family was 
having so much trouble over the estate 
that he was getting sick of the whole 
mess. “Sometimes,” he said, “I’m al- 
most sorry Pap died!” 
000 
When the help-wanted classifieds 
exceed by 20 times the situations- 
wanted, you may know that the em- 
ployment situation is tight. In the 
July 16 IPA bulletin you noted per- 
haps that the new linotype school 
loan fund, established last winter, is 
working so well that there are now 
more applicants than funds. That’s an 
excellent beginning. It means that 
there is being fed into the trade a 
supply of newly trained help. This will 
help alleviate the present shortage of 
operators. suggested contribution 
to the loan fund is 2c per subscriber. 
An additional $3,000 is needed. A 
fund of $4,560 already is at work 
putting these students through the 
training. This is a constructive effort 
on the part of the newspapers of Iowa 
if there ever was one. Better send in 
your check. Your grandchildren will 
be proud to know that you partici- 
pated. 
000 
I attended the Clear Lake gather- 
ing of publishers and wives July 19, 
and came away dazed and uncertain. 
Dr. G. W. Clough of Clear Lake ex- 
plained the “Earth Cell Concept”, 
which holds that we are not living on 
top of the world as most of us would 
like to think. The earth is an inflated 
basketball and we're on the inside, 
held to the outside wall by centrifugal 
force! The sun is near the center of 
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our universe and there is no longer 
any need to strain the ligaments of 
our imagination when we try to 
fathom astronomical distances. I shall 
not argue the matter. I have long 
since learned to regard new theories 
with tolerance and respect. Four 
thousand years ago we might have 
hustled Doctor Clough out of that 
Clear Lake meeting and burned him 
at the stake for heresy or something. 
As it was, he stated his case learnedly 
and entertainingly and everybody 
was happy. It just goes to show how 
civilized we have become in the last 
40 centuries. 
000 

It has been said that nothing is so 
out of date as yesterday’s newspaper, 
and there is a measure of truth in 
that statement. Nothing, that is, un- 
less it might be last night’s radio news 
broadcast. The newspaper has this in 
its favor—it can be read at the sub- 
scriber’s convenience. With radio or 
TV you have to be on hand at their 
time, not yours, and that makes quite 
a difference. 

000 

Happiest words that one can hear: 

“Please sign me up for another year!” 


Edwin C. Bailey 

Edwin C. Bailey, 82, former gen- 
eral manager of the old Decorah 
Republican, and a working newspaper 
man for 69 years, died July 14 at 
Decorah of complications 
from a leg fracture. 


resulting 


Bailey was born in Decorah in 1869 
and graduated from the Decorah pub- 
lic high school. In 1883, he began 
work as a printer in the employ of 
his father, then publisher of the De- 
corah Republican. 

From 1887 to 1906, he was in 
partnership with his father in publica- 
tion of the Republican. When the 
Republican was incorporated in 1906, 
he was named general manager, serv- 
ing in that capacity until 1929, when 
he retired from active 
work. 


newspaper 


After retirement, he served as cor- 
respondent from Decorah for several 
daily newspapers and wire services. 

In 1940, he served as historian from 
Winneshiek county for the publica- 
tion, Who’s Who in Iowa, an Towa 
Press association publication. He also 
prepared material for a history of 
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Winneshiek county published by the 
S. J. Clark company of Chicago. 


Charles M. Morgan 

Charles M. Morgan, 66, veteran 
newspaperman and retired business 
manager of the Burlington Hawkeye- 
Gazette, died July 10 at his home in 
Burlington after an illness of more 
than a year. 

Mr. Morgan had served as business 
manager for the Burlington newspa- 
pers for 32 years. 

He was born in 1886 in Richmond, 
Ind., and educated in the public 
schools there and in Richmond Inde- 
pendent Business college. 

From 1906 to 1909, he was busi- 
ness manager of the Richmond Inde- 
pendent Palladium, and from 1909 to 
1911, served as business manager of 
the Indianapolis Independent Sun. 

He came to the old Burlington Ga- 
zette in 1919 for the purpose of reor- 
ganizing the business office. He was 
retained by the newspaper when the 
Gazette consolidated with the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye to become the pres- 
ent Hawkeye-Gazette. He retired from 
active newspaper work last year. 


John S. Palmer 

John S. Palmer, 49, news editor of 
the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, died 
July 12 in Dubuque while on the way 
to a hospital. Death was caused by a 
circulatory ailment. Mr. Palmer came 
to the Telegraph-Herald as city editor 
in 1944 from the Grafton, W. Va., 
Sentinel. He formerly had worked on 
daily newspapers in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Chicago. 


Alvin P. Ashton 

Alvin P. Ashton, 57 
the Sioux City Journal photoengrav- 
ing department, died early last month 
in a Butte, Mont., hospital following 
a long illness. He had headed the 
Journal photoengraving department 
from 1922 to 1941. He then went to 
Butte, where he owned and operated 


, former head of 


a photoengraving plant of his own. 


Alfred W. Perrine 

Alfred W. Perrine, 76, founder of 
Record, died at his 
home in Siloam Springs, Ark., July 12. 
in Siloam 
Springs since 1896 after selling the 
Record. 

Perrine was only 17 years old when 
he started the Record with 


the Indianola 


He had been a publisher 


an old 


printing outfit bought from a second- 
hand store. He ventured into publish- 
ing after he had been fired from a $1 
a week job at the Indianola Times, 
where he had asked an increase to $3. 

After he sold the Record he started 
to California by bicycle, but stopped 
in Siloam Springs in order to make 
some travel money by working in the 
print shop there. He stayed on, later 
bought the shop which he still owned 
at death. 


Avery Nelson 

Avery Nelson, 29, former line cast- 
ing machine operator for the Tipton 
died July 21 in a Den- 
hospital, of injuries receiv- 
ed in an automobile accident. He was 


Conservative, 
ver, Col., 


employed as a line casting machine 
operator in Denver. 


Erma Jackson 

Erma Jackson, long-time correspon- 
dent from Sanborn for the Spencer 
Daily Reporter, died July 21 in a 
hospital at Hull. 


C. A. Carter 

C. A. Carter, 76, former publisher 
of the Sanborn Pioneer, died late in 
June and was buried July 1 at his 
home in Sidney. 


Wears Away Freedom 

Every time the legislative, execu- 
tive or judicial departments of gov- 
ernment chip away at your precious 
right of freedom of the press, the 
less freedom you have to print. And 
that means a man has less freedom 
to say what he pleases.—William E. 
Brooks, editor Brewton (Ala.) Stand- 
ard. 
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Better Pictures 
Urged on Papers 
At Short Course 


(Continued from page 3) 


remaining 26, 15 made an average of 
4.9 points higher on the second test 
than on the first. Three scored the 
same on the two tests. Eight persons 
scored an average of 2.) points less 
on the final examination than on the 
entrance examination. The same ques- 
tions were asked in both examinations. 

The average score of 35 persons on 
the first test was 45.8, and the aver- 
age score of 32 persons on the second 
test was 48.4. A perfect score would 
have been 65. 

WEEKLY PICTURE PANEL 

Three Iowa newspapermen, Robert 
O. Burrows, Jr., photographer and 
columnist of the Belle Plaine Union; 
David Sutherland, Jr., co-publisher 
and photographer for the Montezuma 
Republican, and Arthur N. Hough, 
associate editor and photographer for 
the Storm Lake Register, and Pilot- 
Tribune, participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Photo-journalism a 
small-town weekly.” 

Burrows reported that his paper 
has improved on the principle of get- 
ting every subscriber's name in the 
paper once a year, now also gets every 
subscriber's picture in the paper dur- 
ing the year. 

“We are making the cash register 
ring with lots of pictures, and that is 
what counts.” 

The Union has a gallery of 11x 14 
pictures in the office. When a good 
picture is made, it joins the gallery, 
replacing an older one.- The gallery 
attracts customers for prints, 

The Union uses lots of pictures in 
ads, charges mileage for taking ad 
pictures when the ad is for an oc 
casional customer or one who is not 
well known. 

A Union monogram on the margin 
of pictures makes the picture distine- 
tive as well as functioning as adver- 
tising for the shop. The dark room is 
standardized and each item has a 
special place. 

Hough of Storm Lake told how his 
shop solved the problem of engraving 
by getting a Fairchild. Previously, the 
Storm Lake publishers never were 


sure engravings were going to be back 
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for the press run. With the Fairchild, 
the worry is over. The Storm Lake 
papers have no dark room problems, 
all work being done by a local com- 
mercial photographer. 

PICTURES SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The Sutherlands at Montezuma use 
pictures to sell subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. They do not use a Pola- 
roid because there is considerable 
revenue from the sale of prints of pic- 
tures which have appeared in the 
paper. 

In line with their policy of using 
pictures to sell subscriptions they will 
which someone 
brings in to the shop.” Sutherland 


“run any picture 
mentioned that “people in small towns 
are interested in any local picture 
whether portrait, action — or 
shot.” 


Sutherland also charges for taking 


group 


pictures for advertisements when the 
advertiser is an occasional customer. 


Pictures for ads are “bigger” than 
those taken for news coverage. 
Yates mentioned the Montezuma 


dark room as being ideal, compact, 
with plenty of room, everything in its 
place, and good ventilation. 
IOWA PHOTOS UNIMPRESSIVE 

Gorkin reported that a study of 662 
pictures in 58 Iowa newspapers show- 
ed that more than half were unim- 
pressive, without imagination. He sug- 
gested that photographers get more 
action and interest into pictures. 

As examples, he cited picture stories 
appearing in Parade, suggested that 
photographers on small newspapers 
adapt the ideas and techniques used 
in national publications to the local 
paper. 

He scored the idea that every pic- 
ture is good just because it is a pic- 
ture, said a poor picture is worse 
than none at all. 

He urged photographers to use 
more imagination and ingenuity in 
planning and taking pictures and 
preparing picture stories First, study 
the situation to see if there is a pic- 
ture possibility, then have the picture 
planned before arriving to take it. 
Photographer and editor should work 
as a team in planning pictures and 
stories. 

Best pictures have a candid quality. 
The photographer should get his sub- 
ject to talking and relaxed, then when 
he strikes an interesting pose, take a 
shot. 


Picture captions should be written 
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with care, should be lively, tell the 
story in few words. A caption can 
make or break a picture. 

LEARN WHAT IS DOING 

Farber stressed that the photogra- 
pher should first learn what is going 
on at the place of assignment before 
doing any shooting, get his equipment 
ready before getting acquainted or 
while getting acquainted with the 
subjects and lining them up for the 
picture. 

The shooter should use exaggera- 
tion to imply action, take people in 
candid positions, study pictures in 
other publications and adapt the ideas 
to his own use. He should study his 
own pictures and figure ways to do 
them better. 

Other tips—learn to meet every 
type of person. Before going on an 
assignment, learn the background of 
the subject. Learn to handle equip- 
ment automatically, have the camera 
always ready to shoot so as to be con- 
stantly ready to catch the picture 
which happens once in a lifetime. Far- 
ber carries his camera focused at 15 
feet, loaded with film and a bulb in 
the flash gun. 

Every photographer should have a 
tripod. In group shots, the heads of 
the subjects should be as close to- 
gether as possible. 

NEED SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Professor Moeller stressed that pic- 
tures should have social significance, 
should answer the question of what is 
happening to society and what can 
we do about it. The picture should 
take the reader inside the story and 
“give him a sense of cause.” 

Pictures which did just that were 
those depicting Pearl Harbor, bodies 
on an invasion beach, the dust bowl 
of the 1930's, pictures in mental in- 
stitutions. 

Professor Moeller said the educa- 
tion of the photographer does not end 
with his diploma. He should constant- 
lv examine his work and try to im- 
prove it, constantly strive for a good 
mental attitude toward the public, try 
to create new ideas for pictures. 

Two books which Mr. Moeller cited 
as being good ones for creating ideas 
were The Technique of Producing 
Ideas by James Young, and Your Crea- 
tive Power by Alex Osburn. 

A further suggestion to photogra- 
phers was that they strive to take pic- 
tures in which conflict is not involved, 
and to make such pictures have real 
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meaning to the reader. This means the 
photographer will need much more of 
a willingness to work for his picture 
than before. 

BE FAIR TO SUBJECT 

He warned against sacrificing the 
individual, that is, taking pictures of 
persons in unflattering poses or per- 
sons overcome by intense emotion. 

Moeller also warned against repeat- 
ing certain stereotypes in news pic- 
tures, urged photographers to avoid 
giving picture editors and the public 
what they “expect” to see rather than 
what actually happens. Photograph- 
ers must have a high sense of personal 
morality and avoid distorting the 
actual situation by the use of inac- 
curate pictures which tell only part 
of the story. 

The socially significant picture of 
the future will come to depend more 
and more on the creativeness of the 
photographer and less on chance. 
USING F-NUMBERS 

Don Mohler’s talk on “F-number 
lighting” pointed out the uses that 
could be made of the f-number series, 
11, 16, 22, 32, ete., in computing 
strength of illumination as well as 
apertures. Since illumination increases 
and decreases as the square of the 
distance, a light 16 feet away is half 
as strong as a light 11 feet away, and 
the use of the same series of numbers 
is involved. When this principle is ap- 
plied to guide numbers, doubling the 
number of lights does not double the 
guide number but only increases it in 
the proportion of the next f-number. 

Prof. Walter A. Steigleman addres- 
sed the group on “What the Law says 
to the photographer.” He cited a 
basic conflict in taking pictures: the 
individual's right to privacy vs. so- 
ciety’s right to be informed. 

He said photographers in general 
have a right to take pictures at any 
place where they have a legal right 
to be, but pointed out that there are 
limitations to this rule of thumb. 

Four Iowa photographers received 
awards in a photo contest. John Link- 
letter of the Newton Daily News re- 
ceived top awards in the spot news 
and feature picture divisions in the 
daily field. Arthur Hough of the 
Storm Lake papers, took the top prize 
for the feature division in weeklies. 
W. H. Shorey, Davenport lawyer, won 
first and third in the salon picture di- 
vision. Mrs. Gladys Justice of Towa 
City won second in the salon division. 
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High Costs Bring 


Subscription Boosts 


The Davenport Daily Times and the 
Morning Democrat have increased the 
prices of carrier delivered papers in 
the Davenport-Bettendorf area five 
cents to 35 cents a week. The in- 
creases were dictated by higher pro- 
duction costs. 

Increased publication cost has fore- 
ed an increase of subscription rates 
by the Waterloo Courier. New rate is 
40 cents weekly by carrier in the 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls city zone, five 
cents higher than previously. Rates 
remain the elsewhere. 
stand rate is six cents. 

The Ames Daily Tribune has an- 
nounced new rates. The current cost 


News- 


to subscribers is 30 cents a week by 
carrier in Ames, 25 cents by carrier 
in county towns, and $8 a year in 
Story and adjoining counties by mail. 
Rising costs add up to rising rates. 

The Hamburg Reporter has an- 
nounced a new subscription rate of 
$4 a year. The move was dictated by 
high production costs. 


Prizes for Promotionals 

The Webster City Freeman-Journal 
won first place award in the June 
dairy month promotion sponsored by 
the American Dairy association in 
Iowa. The Buffalo Center Tribune 
was second and the Traer Star-Clip- 
per third. 

Honorable mention went to the fol- 
lowing: Sac Sun at Sac City, Esther- 
ville Daily News, Sioux Center News, 
Osage Press, Independence Conserva- 
tive, Charles City Press, Emmetsburg 
Democrat, Northwood Anchor, Hum- 
boldt Republican and Cresco Plain 
Dealer. 


Press Milestones 


The Winterset Madisonian has 
started on its 97th year of continuous 
publication, with Ed M. Smith as the 
current editor. The Madisonian is pub- 
lished by Smith and Mr. and Mrs. 
]. C. Moore. 

The Sabula Gazette has begun its 


‘O1st vear of publication. Present own- 


er is Bob Fulton of Clinton, who also 
publishes the Clinton Town Talk. 
Fulton recently bought the paper from 
Wade Guenther, who started as print- 
er's devil with the Gazette 55 years 
ago, bought the Gazette in 1920. 

The Mitchellville Index has begun 
its Slst year, with M. J. Blesz and 
H. A. Marmon the current co-pub- 
lishers. 

Carl F. Grawe, publisher of the 
Bremer County Independent, Wav- 
erly, has started his 63rd year with 
the Independent. He set his first line 
of type, by hand, on the Independent 
more than 62 years ago. 

Editor-Publisher Tom D. Conklin 
of the Nashua Reporter is starting his 
second year at the helm of the Re- 
porter. 


New Angle in Birth Story 

The Hampton Chronicle has hit 
upon a new angle in handling news 
of births in its county. A Chronicle 
staffer conceived the idea of tabu- 
lating the number of babies who had 
been given but one Christian name as 
compared to the number of babies 
who had been given two Christian 
names. The story then led into a list 
of names of all babies born during the 
preceding month. 


Attends Multilith School 
Charles Reader, Williamsburg Jour- 
nal-Tribune staffer, took a short course 


in Multilith printing in Des Moines. 


Have You An Extra Newspaper Directory? 


The demand for the April, 1952, Iowa Publisher, the annual directory 
of Iowa newspapers and radio stations, has exceeded the supply. If you 
have a spare copy, the Publisher would appreciate your sending it to 
The lowa Publisher, School of Journalism 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
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Plans Well Under Way 


Fall Newspaper Conference 
At lowa City Oct. 17 & 18 


The annual fall newspaper confer- 
ence will be held at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in Iowa City this year 
on Oct. 17 and 18. 

Prof. Wilbur Peterson, head of the 
bureau of newspaper service of the 
school of journalism, is now arranging 
for the program, which will get un- 
derway on Friday morning with an 
informal clinic on production prob- 
lems held in the newspaper produc- 
tion laboratory. 

President Ralph E. Shannon of the 
lowa Press association will preside at 
the afternoon session Friday. One of 
the highlights planned for this after- 
noon program is a panel on “My Best 
New Income Producer” and “My Best 
New Way of Cutting Costs,” with five 
lowa publishers giving four-minute 
talks on each topic. 

Another feature for Friday after- 
noon will be a presentation by the 
SUT department of marketing of what 
newspapers can learn from three 
small-city market surveys by 
the bureau of business and economic 
research, 

Still another especially interesting 
number on the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram will be a talk by Prof. Ellis H. 
Newsome of the school of journalism 
on “Effective Methods of Handling 
National Advertising Accounts.” Pro- 
fessor Newsome is making a special 
survey this summer of methods em- 
ploved by lowa papers in handling 
national accounts and will present the 
results of this study during his talk. 

A “name” speaker will be on hand 
at the Friday night dinner, and 
another event on the program at that 
time will be the presentation of a 
library of fine printing to the school 
of journalism by Frank P. Leslie, 
president of the John Leslie Paper 
company of Minneapolis. 

The Saturday morning session will 
open with a presentation by five jour- 
nalism students of “What Learn 

About Newspaper Work in the School 
of Journalism.” Each will give a brief 
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talk on the work in the school’s var- 
ious sequences. 

It is hoped that a representative of 
the Porte Publishing company of Salt 
Lake City (Franklin) can be obtained 
for the Saturday morning program for 
a discussion of printing prices. 

Local advertising circulation 
will also receive attention in the con- 
ference program. Don Reid, IPA man- 
aging director, has been asked to talk 
either on IPA affairs or WNR, as he 
chooses, and there will be a report 
on the legislative outlook. 

Professor Peterson said that the con- 
ference program will close promptly 
at 11:30) a.m. Saturday, to permit 
everyone attending ample time to get 
to the Wisconsin-Iowa football game. 

Further details of the fall newspa- 
per conference will be announced in 
the next issue of THe lowa PUBLISHER. 


Editors Are Smarter 

Let newspaper editors do all the 
political thinking. We are so much 
smarter than others that the country 
would be saved within a few months 
if we were in charge. I am not sure 
why this is true, but you contact any 
editor and he will admit the charge, 
although probably he will be modest 
about it. —“Along the Banks of the 
Nishna” by W. D. Archie in the 
Shenandoah Evening Sentinel. 


Letter Has Novel Address 

Former Publisher Charles K. Need- 
ham of the Grinnell Herald-Register 
recently posted a letter from Califor- 
nia to the Grinnell postmaster by 
pasting a picture from the Herald- 
Register on the envelope. 


PMETRO SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


weans PLUS BUSINESS ron vos 


Special Editions 


Recent special editions by Iowa 
newspapers include: 

A 60-page special by the Glenwood 
Opinion-Tribune celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the town’s founding, 
The celebration is known as “old Keg 
Creek days.” The special was loaded 
with pictures and historical sketches 
of Glenwood people, places and 
events. The edition required 3,000 
pounds of newsprint for its publica- 
tion. 

The Buffalo Center Tribune had a 
14-page special celebrating dairy 
month, filled with pictures and ads 
of dairying in the county and stories 
of the dairy industry. 

The Estherville Daily News also 
saluted dairy month with ads, pictures 
and stories about dairying in Emmet 
county and the dairy industry in gen- 
eral. 

The Spencer Daily Reporter fea- 
tured a 20-page “June bride” edition 
filled with hints to the bride of what 
to buy and where to buy it in Spen- 
cer. Lots of ads and pictures of local 
stores. 

The Washington Evening Journal 
issued a special on “ridiculous days.” 
Sample of the ads—“Tom Duncan has 
gone crazy. Look at these stupid bar- 
gains for ridiculous day.” The idea is 
that all the merchants have gone 
crazy and cut prices ridiculously low. 

The Tabor Beacon published a spec- 
ial celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of Tabor. The edition 
deals with history of early day Tabor 
and the city’s growth during the past 
century. 


Something For All 

In case you find a mistake in the 
Pioneer-Record, please consider that 
it was put there for somebody’s bene- 
fit. We try to get something in the 
paper for everybody, and some of our 
readers are always looking for mis- 
takes. — Ida Grove Pioneer-Record. 


Circulation Officers 

Irving Hillstrom, circulation direc- 
tor of the Mason City Globe-Gazette, 
has been elected president and Glenn 
G. Fields of the Marshalltown Times- 
Republican has been named to the 
board of directors of the Northern 
States Circulation Managers associa- 
tion. 
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At State University of lowa 


Advertising Conference 
Scheduled for November 


An advertising conference for all 
advertising men and women in lowa 
and neighboring states is being plan- 
ned for Nov. 6, 7 and 8, on the cam- 
pus of the State University of Towa at 
lowa City. The school of journalism 
and the department of marketing of 
the college of commerce will be hosts. 

Tentative plans include discussions 
of rates, development of additional 
sources of revenue, layout and copy, 
shopper competition, special editions, 
sales methods and the use of photo- 
graphs in advertising. 

Advertising men and publishers are 
being asked for suggestions for pro- 
grams and for speakers. Recommen- 
dations should be forwarded to the 
school of journalism at Iowa City. 

The conference will close on Sat- 
urday morning, Nov. 8, in time to per- 
mit attendance at the football game 
in the Iowa stadium that afternoon in 
which Illinois will meet the Hawk- 
eves. 


Subscriptions Are Free 

A subscriber to the Pella Chronicle 
finds that actually, her subscription to 
the paper costs nothing. In a letter to 
the Chronicle, she explained it thus: 
“Find enclosed the renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Chronicle. I want you 
to know the Chronicle does not cost 
me anything. By watching for the 
bargains advertised in it, 1 make out 
my list of what I want and where to 
buy it before going to Pella. In that 
way, I save many times the subscrip- 
tion price of the paper.” Mrs. Arie J. 
De Cook, Pella. 


Visit News Shops 

The Tipton Conservative recently 
played host to a group of touring cub 
scouts. 

The Audubon Advocate-Republican 
became a classroom for instructing a 
group of teachers on the processes of 
producing a newspaper when they 
toured the Advocate office. 
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Newsmen at War 


Army M/Sgt. Neal Black has  re- 
turned to the United States after serv- 
ing more than 16 months in the far 
east, much of that time on the busi- 
ness end of a rifle in the front lines in 
Korea. Black is former staffer for the 
Waterloo Courier, son of Publisher 
and Mrs. Edwin Black of the Preston 
Times. He expects his discharge soon. 

Army Pte. Arthur W. Hain, former 
printer for the Tipton Advertiser, is 
on Okinawa keeping in shape for pos- 
sible combat service. There is a pos- 
sibility he may return to the United 
States in about four months. 


Sign Letters, Please! 

Unsigned letters to the editor or 
unsigned stories are the bane of pub- 
lishers. Editors frequently have to re- 
mind readers that unsigned communi- 
cations can not be printed. 
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GOLFER PAT GALLAGHER of the 
Belmond Independent is shown above 
(right) receiving congratulations 
and a handsome trophy, from Dayton 
Merriman, Clear Lake publisher, at 
a_ publishers’ outing at Clear Lake, 
July 19. Gallagher shot a 39 for medal 
honors in the Publishers’ golf tourna- 
ment. The trophy was donated by the 
lowa Press association, 


SEE FIRST 


-++FOR ALL TYPE METAL NEEDS 


Cut melting pot dross with Federated’s new CASTOMATIC™ Type Metals... 
automatically cast on patented electronically controlled machines. The casting 
operation is completed under pressure... air is kept from the molten metal. 
Therefore harmful oxides are excluded and you get less dross in the melting 
pot. The metal is extra fine grained and uniform throughout. Orifices stay clean 
-+.metal flows freely... machines operate smoothly. Available in 5-lb. bars 
-+.in Monotype or Ludlow, Stereotype, Linotype or Intertype. 


Federated stands ready to fill your needs promptly... and accept your dross 
- at any of its 11 type metal service points across the nation. 


See Federated first for CASTOMATIC Type Metals, for Electrotype Metal, 
Copper and Tin Anodes, Electrotyper’s Foil, Savaloy stick-type flux and 


Savemet dry powder flux. 


Wels 
AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
4041 PARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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lowa Circulations Are 


Above National Average 


By Wilbur Peterson 

Average circulation of weekly 
papers in Iowa runs higher than av- 
erage circulation in most other states 
in the country, according to a circu- 
lation survey recently announced by 
the Weekly Newspaper bureau of the 
National Editorial association. 

In towns of 3,000 to 5,000 popu- 
lation, Iowa ranks second among 37 
states in average weekly circulation. 
In the 5,000 to 10,000. population 
class, Iowa stands third among 36 
states. It rates seventh place among 
41 states in the 2,000 to 3,000. di- 
vision, and 14th in the 1,000 to 2,000 
population group. Only in towns under 
1,000 population is lowa further 
down in average circulation—in this 
group, it stands in 21st position. 

Among the five states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Hlinois, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska, lowa’s ranking in average cir- 
culation is most favorable. In the two 
population groups of more than 3,000, 
lowa is first in both instances. In the 
two classes from 1,000 to 3,000, Iowa 
is second in both cases. In the under 
1,000 group, Lowa is third. 

The survey by the Weekly News- 
paper bureau was made to determine 
average circulation in various size 
towns and to ascertain where that 
circulation goes. 

For lowa, this distribution, along 
with average circulation for each pop- 
ulation bracket, is shown in an ad- 
joining table. A glance at this table 
reveals that in each circulation brack- 
et: 

Approximately one-third of the 
circulation is in the home town. 

Roughly two-thirds is in the 
home county. 

About one-half of this circu- 
lation goes to farmers. 

While the circulation does not in- 
crease proportionately with popula- 
tion, there is a rather close parallel 
all the way through the five popula- 
tion groups in the increase from 
bracket to bracket—in each case the 
gain in average circulation is 700-800. 
Newsstand sales, it will be noted, 
more than double once the 2,000 
population mark is reached. 
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The report on the circulation sur- 
vey appearing in the WNB News- 
Bulletin does not give the number of 
papers reporting from the vatious 
states, but no report was listed for a 
state unless there were sufficient re- 
sponses to make the averages re- 
liable. 

FIVE-STATE RANKING IN AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION OF WEEKLY 


NEWSPAPERS 

Under 1,000 Average 

Population Circulation 
Missouri 926 
Iowa 852 
Illinois $82 
Minnesota 813 
Nebraska 675 

1,000-1,999 
Missouri 1654 
Iowa 1551 
Minnesota 1517 
Nebraska 1475 
Illinois 1180 

2,000-2,999 
Minnesota 2439 
lowa 2364 
Nebraska 2051 
Illinois 1955 
Missouri 1736 

3,000-4,999 
Iowa 3081 
Nebraska 2683 
Minnesota 2577 
Illinois 2426 
Missouri 2249 

5,000-9 999 
Iowa 3885 
Illinois 3246 
Minnesota 2714 
Missouri 1986 
Nebraska 


IOWA RANKING IN A 


OF WEEKLY 
lowa 

Aver. Number 

Pop. Circ. of States 
Under 1,000 $52.6 34 
1,000-1,999 1551 43 
2,000-2,999 2364.4 41 
3,000-4,999 3081.5 37 
5,000-9,999 3885.6 36 


Chinese Papers Tell 
Story of Inflation 


Chinese newspapers packed around 
a coffee table received from their son 
in China provided interesting reading 
for Mr. and Mrs. William Hoffman of 
Oelwein and a good story for the Oel- 
wein Register. 

Classified rates for the China Mail 
and China Morning Post, published in 
Hongkong, are $4 a day for a 20- 
word ad. Announcements of births, 
deaths, marriages, personals and other 
news items cost $5 an insertion, up to 
25 words, with additional words 25 
cents each. 

American roasting chickens were 
advertised at $4.15 a pound, and a 
1947 Buick special at $11,000. 


Starts New Ad Promotional 

The Belle Plaine Union has started 
a “Who's Who In Belle Plaine” page 
which runs as a weekly feature. 
Thirty Belle Plaine firms are cooperat- 
ing in producing the weekly promo- 
tional page. Each week one of the 
firms is featured in a story which runs 
in the center of the page. Most firms 
are letting pictures do most of the 
story telling. 


Few Financial Matters 

The writer received a letter ad- 
dressed thus: “Financial Editor.” 
Such a position on the Review cer- 
tainly would be a soft one for there 
is so little dough to handle. — Dan- 
bury Review. 


Publisher Leroy Moser of the Rein- 
beck Courier has purchased the build- 
ing which has housed his paper for 
the past 50 years. 


VERAGE CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPERS 
Towa Circ. Range 
Ranking All States 

21st 492 (Colo. )-2292 (Va.) 

14th 708 (Dela. )-4484 (Mass. ) 
7th 987 (Vt.)-3049 (Conn. ) 
2nd 962 (Mass.)-3815 (N. J.) 
3rd 906 (Nev. )-4836 (Ohio) 


WHERE IOWA WEEKLY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION GOES 


Aver. Home Home Adj. News- Farmers Armed 

Cire. Town Co. Co. stand Forces 
Under 1,000 $52.6 237.6 598.1 105.2 8.1 441.7 18.8 
1,000-1,999 1551 508.5 1078.2 288 45 865.6 23.3 
2,000-2,999 2364.4 769.4 1972.1 215.2 108.7 1200.3 13.1 
3,000-4,999 3081.5 992 2461.8 274.7 154 1725.8 30.7 
5,000-9,999 3885.6 1470.8 3171.5 316.7 152 1825.1 21.7 
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Newspaper Changes 
In Plant and Page 


The Coggon Monitor has added a 
Ben Franklin master saw trimmer; a 
C and P 10x 15 automatic job press 
and a model 19 multiple magazine 
linotype to its production equipment. 
In order to make room for the new 
machinery, it was necessary to re- 
move partitions and enlarge the office. 
A new concrete floor was laid cover- 
ing part of the main plant. Morse 
Crosier edits the Monitor. 

The Fredericksburg News is experi- 
menting with a five-column, 16-inch 
tabloid size, may go “tab” perma- 
nently if readers and advertisers like 
the new format, according to editors 
Tom Conklin and Milton Swanson. 

Publishers T. W. and M. C. Lewis 
of Central City have installed a Miehle 
newspaper press at the Central City 
News Letter and Springville New Era. 

Neil L. Maurer, publisher at Laur- 
ens, has installed a new process cam- 
era and an offset platemaker at the 
Sun. The Sun already has an auto- 
matic offset press. 

Publisher C. D. Elling of the Gar- 
ner Leader held a house warming 
after moving his plant into a new 
building. One day was devoted to 
welcoming hundreds of people to the 
Leader, explaining newspaper pro- 
cesses to them, serving coffee and 
doughnuts to all comers. The new 
building is 25 by 116 feet with a back 
shop 24 by 96. Elling publicized the 
open house with a page spread of pic- 
tures showing the outside of the new 
building and interior shots of men 
and machines at work. 

Also new at the Leader is its press, 
which has allowed Elling to go to 
eight columns per page with no re- 
duction in page length, “increasing 
the news space a great deal.” 

The Belmond Independent has re- 
placed its linotype, veteran of 40 
years service, with a new $10,000 
machine, straight from the factory. 
The new machine uses Corona type, 
as explained by publishers George 
Hansen, Mrs. Hansen, Dick Gowdy 
and Pat Gallagher. The new type was 
especially designed by the Mergen- 
thaler company for top legibility and 
readability. 

The Mason City Globe-Gazette also 
has converted to the use of Corona. 
Ireton businessmen are launching 


a newspaper after experimenting 
with a throw-awav ad sheet and find- 
ing it unsatisfactory. Merchants found 


the “free sheets are thrown away 
without being looked at... people 
hang onto newspapers until they've 
read them through and through.” A 
former Ireton paper, the Ledger, fold- 
ed because of lack of revenue. The 
new Buzzer will be printed at the 
Rock Valley Bee shop, with Mrs. 
Harold Deiters as managing editor, 
Pier Aldershof, editor and publisher. 


Price Boosts Hurt 

A few more price boosts (news- 
print) and a lot of country publishers 
will be applying for jobs as ditch dig- 
gers or heading over the hill to the 
poor house. ~ Manchester Press. 


Grayson Heads Masons 

J. Ellitt Grayson, member of the 
Waterloo Courier composing room 
staff, has been elected most worship- 
ful grand master, highest office in 
Masonry in lowa. He tormerly was 
business manager of the Winnebago 


Republican. 


Durable Linotype 

The first linotype used in Crawford 
county, which was the first one west 
of Boone, still turns out its daily stint 
for the Denison newspapers. The ma- 
chine was purchased in 1910 by Vic 
Byers, who now is retired from news- 
paper work, but formerly was with 
the Denison papers for 40 years. 


...and the Comets you’ve bought aor 


would stretch the same distance! 
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If all the Comets publishers and printers have 
bought were lined up in a row, they'd stretch for 
a full mile—and then some! The Comet has be- 
come the world’s largest selling composing ma- 
chine as the result of its proved production and 
proved performance. This acceptance fully dem- 
onstrates the conviction among publishers that 
the Comet is the machine they wanted for sus- 
tained speeds up to 12 lines a minute to meet all 
local requirements, operating simplicity, and 
maintenance economy! Write for full details on 
the Comet. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


PRODUCTION! PERFORMANCE! 


Set im Linotype Corona and Spartan Families 
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EMPIRE STATE CHRYSLER, a 
BUILOING BUILDING TOWER BULL DIG 
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Policies, People & Practices 


The character of any institution, whether it be a newspaper or a food store, 
is the sum of three things: The institution’s basic policies, the people who 
carry them out and the practices they use to make them effective. 


For example, here are the ingredients of A&P’s character that appeal so 
strongly to millions of American shoppers: 


THE POLICIES — Ever since the first A&P store was opened 93 
years ago, our operations have been guided by three basic, simple 
policies: First, “to always do what is fair, sincere and in the best 
interests of our customers”; second, “to strive to give people more 
and better food for their money”; and third, “to guarantee satis- 
faction.” 


THE PEOPLE — The executives responsible for carrying out 
these policies are in general men who have spent their entire busi- 
ness lives, not only in the food business, but with A&P. Practically 
every top executive in the company started out many years ago in 
one of the company’s stores and they are imbued with the spirit 
behind A&P policies. In doing their job, they are fortunate in 
having the services of more than 100,000 skilled and loyal em- 
ployees, the majority of whom have a record of years of service 
with the company. 


THE PRACTICES — Practically every operation in A&P is de- 
signed to be as efficient and economical as possible. We empha- 
size speed in order to move food from farm and factory to retail 
outlet with its freshness unimpaired. We strive to shorten the 
route food must travel, in order to eliminate waste of time, or 
food or money in the distribution process. We design our stores to 
provide the greatest shopping convenience, and we keep our ex- 
penses and our profit rate down in order to pass along savings to 
our customers. 


Through constant devotion to our basic policies and skilled conduct of our 


daily business, the men and women of A&P have earned their highly- 
prized reputation as the nation’s most efficient food distributors. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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